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" The unfortunate Galas, a man of much more than ordinary
constancy (broke upon the wheel and burnt at Toulouse for
the supposed murder of his own son, of which he was per-
fectly innocent), seemed with his last breath to deprecate, not
so much the cruelty of the punishment, as the disgrace which
the imputation might bring upon his memory. After he had
been broke, and was just going to be thrown into the fire, the
monk, who attended the execution, exhorted him to coEfess
the crime for which he had been condemned, c My Father/
said Galas, * can you yourself bring yourself to believe that I
am guilty ?;"

To such a man, he thinks, "humble philosophy, which
confines its views to this life, can afford but little con-
solation/' He must seek refuge In religions which alone
can offer him a prospect of another world of more
candour, humanity, and justice. But justice was not
allowed to sleep. For three years Voltaire assailed the
ears of France with impassioned argument. Before
Smith left Toulouse a new trial was ordered, and fifty
judges, among them Turgot, revised the sentence, pro-
nounced Galas innocent, relieved his family from infamy,
and awarded them a large sum. of money,

A long stay in Languedoc would necessarily give a
foreigner more favourable Impressions of the social and
economic state of France than he would have gained,
say, in the Limousin, where Turgot was doing heroic
battle against famine and maladministration. Lan-
guedoc, with its two millions of inhabitants, is described
by Tocqueville as the best-ordered and most prosper-
ous as well as the largest of all the pays d'tftafs. Its
roads, made and repaired without a corvee, were among
the best in France. Smith was struck by the great canal
of Burgundy, constructed some seventy years before by
Kiquet and kept in good repair by his family, and he